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its doctrine. It was also common ground
that England, under such a sovereign as
Elizabeth, had such a Church, orthodox and
non-Roman. The point of difference was as
to the manner of its government. The Angli-
cans were content with the moderate reform
of Edward VI., anjl were ready to worship
according to his Prayer Book. They did not
think that the retention of ancient words and
vestments (or at any rate of the surplice) was.
a compromise with error. Their courteous
reception by foreign hosts at Frankfort and
elsewhere showed that these too regarded the
survivals as harmless; and this sanction
weighed with them, for they had no thought
of unchurching their German and Swiss
friends. On the other side, the Puritans were
for a complete and conspicuous difference
from Rome. This struggle had already begun,
and was most furious at Frankfort, where
Cox, the future bishop of Ely, led the Angli-
cans, and John Knox with Foxe, the future
auA^tr- of the Book of Martyrs, their opponents.
Foxe, whose great work was to be a potent
influence against Rome, to the end of his days
was in trouble about his surplice. Knox
effected a reformation to his mind in Scotland.
Neither party was, or could on principle be,
tolerant; each was aiming at entire control